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ENGLISH PROVINCIALISMS.—No. 5. 





Collections of provincial dialects would often 
have been extremely useful; many words es- 
teemed peculiar to certain counties being rem- 
nants of the language formerly in general use.” 

es 


INARES. 





ON THE DIALECTS OF THE NORTH OF 


ENGLAND. 





Dialect of Yorkshire. 

The dialect of Yorkshire strongly re- 
sembles that of Cumberland; but is even 
more difficult of comprehension to the na- 
tives of the South of England or to those 
who speak the English language correctly. 
These remarks apply, particularly, to that 
of the Deanery of Craven, in the West 
tiding of the county of York. 

Within the last few years a native of 
Craven has published a small volume—en- 
titled “ Hore Momenta Cravene,”’ or the 
Craven Dialect exemplified in two dia- 
logues between Farmer Giles and his neigh- 
bour Bridget.’—* Anxious” he remarks, 
“to hand it (the dialect) down to posteri- 
ty, unadulterated—the author has attempt- 
ed to express, in a familiar dialogue, the 
chaste and nervous language of its unlet- 
tered natives.” From his first dialogue we 
extract the following specimen, at random, 
as an example of this, if not “ chaste and 
nervous,” at all events, antient, provincial 
language, modified, of necessity, in its or- 
thoepy and orthography, since the period 
at which it was more general. 


Giles. Good mornin to the, Bridget, how isto? 

Bridget. Defily 1 as out,2 and as cubby 3 as 
a lop, 4 thanks to. 

Giles. Wha, marry, thou looks i gay good 
fettle. 5 

Brid. What thinksto o’t weather ? Awr house 
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ee 
is varra unrid 6 and grimy, tchimla smudges7 
an reeks 8 seea, an mackst’ reckon,9 at used to 
shimmer 10 and glissen, nowght bud soote an 
muck. 

Giles. It’s now a vara lithe 11 day, bud there 
war a girt roak.12 ana rag,13 o ’t fells 14 at 
delleet, an it looked feaful heavisome. 

Brid. 1 oft think a donky,15 mislin, 16 deg 
gy 17 mornin is asign o’t pride o’ t’ weather, for 
it oft worsels 18 up, an is maar to be liked ner 
t’element full o’thunner packs er a breet, scau- 
my 19 sky. 

Giles. Wha, when’t bent’s 20 snod, 21 hask 22 
eranchin 23 an slaap, 24 it’s a strang sign of a 
pash. 25 

Brid. V've oft obsarved there hes been a down- 
faw soon efter ; bud for sure, I cannot gaum 26 
mich be ouer chimla at prisent, its seea smoor- 
ed 27 mull 23 an brash.29. Yesterday 
about noon, t’summer goose 30 flackered 31 at 
naya lile rate, an t’element, at edge o’dark, wor 
feaful full of filly tails 32 an hen scrattins. 33 
Thou knows that’s a sartain sign ov a change. 
knaan it stile 34 and’ teem 35 


up wi 


sometimes I’ve 


efter.” 


1. Deftly. 
clever, &c. 
‘“‘ He said I were a deft lass.” 
Brome’s Vorthern Lass. 


It is an old English word from Saxon, deft, 
proper &c. 

2. Out. Aught, any thing. 

3. Cobby. The derivation of this word 
is not clear—in this passage it means well 
or in good spirits perhaps from German 
kopf, head—and in Northumberland and 
Derbyshire it has the same signification; 
but in Cumberland it is more frequently 
employed in the sense of headstrong, ty- 
rannical. 

4. Lop. A flea—pure Saxon, Loppe. 

5. Gay good fettle. Pretty good condi- 


Pretty well—also neat, 

















































































tion—Fetile is used in this sense over the 
whole of the North of England and in 
Scotland. It is thus also employed by 
Roger Ascham in his Toxophilus. 

6. Unrid. Untidy, disorderly, filthy. 
Belg. onraedt, dirty. 

7. Smudges. Smokes, Germ. Schmutzen 
to soil, dirt. 

8. Reeks. Smokes, from Sax. recan : It 
is Scotch and also good old English, being 
used by Shakspeare. 

9. Reckon. A sort of crane or crook, 
over the fire, to support boilers, exposed to 
smoke——quasi, reek-on. In some parts of 
the North of England it is called reeking- 
crook. 

10. Shimmer or skimmer, to shine or 
glitter. Germ. schimmern, to glitter. 

11. Lithe. Mild, blythe. Sax. /lithe, 
tranquil. 

12. Roak—Mist, this is from the same 
root as reek. In some parts of the North 
of England it is called rook and rouk. 

13. Rag. A mist, is also from the same 
root. In Scotland it is termed rak, rawhk, 
roik and rook. Rack of the weather sig- 
nifies the track in which the clouds move; 
in the South of England rak denotes both 
the thin white clouds, which are scarcely 
visible and their motion. 

14. Fells. Mountains, chiefly rocky 
mountains, This is old English and is us- 
ed by Ben Jonson. Germ. Fels, a rock. 

15. Donky. Dark, wet, from Suio-Go- 
thic dunk-en, wet. In Scotland donk is 
employed in similar expressions. ¢ 

“The dolly dikis war al donk and wate’ 

Doveras’s Virgil 

16. Mislin. Mizzling, small rain falling. 
And mizzle, small rain. The substantive 
is in Todd’s Johnson : it is strange that the 
verb, which is much more frequently used, 
should not be there likewise. 

17. Deggy. Foggy, and deg, to moisten 
with water, are common in the North of 
England, perhaps from Saxon deagan, to 
moisten or sprinkle. 

18. Worsels. Wrestles. Belg. worstelen. 

19. Scaumy. Clear, gaudy. Sax. sca- 
mian. 

20. Bent. A coarse kind of grass. Germ. 
binse a rush, from binden to bind, like the 
Lat. juncus from jungere, to join. 

21. Snod. Smooth, perhaps from Lat. 
sine nodo, without a knot; or from Sax. sni- 
dan, to cut. 

22. Hask. Coarse, harsh, rough, parch- 


’ 
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ed. ‘nis is by the native of Craven, and 
also by Brockett, in his “ Glossary of North 
Country words,’ wildy supposed to come 
from Lat. hisceve to chap &e. The word 
is precisely identical with the English harsh 
and Scotch harsk, and is of Teutonic ori- 
gin—Germ. and Belg. harsch, harsh, coarse 
xc. 

23. Cranching, crackling. The same 
Teutonic origin as the English eranching. 

24. Slaap. Slippery—a corruption. ; 

25. Pash. A fall of rain or snow. It is 
also used to signify any violent fall. «] 
fell w? sike a pash.” Perhaps the same 
as the old English word pash, to death with 
viol 

26. Gaum. To know, distinguish. Moes. 
Goth. gaunigan. 

27. Smoored. Smothered. Sax. smoran. 

28. Mull. Dirt, rubbish, crumbs. From 
Su. Goth. mu/l. The fragments and dust 
of peats are called peat-mull, and oaten 
bread, broken into crumbs, is called mulled 
bread. It is an old English word. 

29. Brash. Twigs, probably the same as 
the old English brush, still used in this 
state. 

30. Summer goose. Gossamer, the down 
of plants, cobwebs, vapour arising from 
begey or marshy ground, in warm weather. 
{n inquiry into provincialisms has thrown 
great light on the etymology of this word. 
Dr. Johnson derived it from Lat. gossipi- 
um, cotton; and between this Latin and 
the French gossampine—the cotton tree of 
India—Etymologists have varied. The 
etymon by the native of Craven is decided- 
ly the most satisfactory. In the West Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire, this down or, rather, 
exhalation is well known by the name, 
summer 2oose OY Sunmer gauze, whence 
“oauze of the summer” gauzamer and 


ence. 


gossamer. 

31. Flackered. Fluttered. Germ. flack- 
ern, to flare. Flicker is used by Chaucer 
and Shakspeare. ' 

32. Filly tails. Mare’s tails, the variety 
of cloud called, by meteorologists, cirrus, 
which denotes wind. 

33. Hen scrattins or hen scratchings, 
are small and circular white clouds, of the 
same character. 

‘ Whene' ye spy hen scratts and Jilly tails, 





“ Be sur inind to lower your top sails.” 


ye 


34, Sile. 'To pour down with rain. ft 





is also used for “ to strain” from Su. Goth. 
sila to strain. 
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| 4 35. Teem. ‘To pour. This is English. 
ze) Is]. laema to empty. 
he “Te pout the t h 

DIALECT OF LANCASH 

Perhaps the early st essay « ranvy of the 
provincialisms of England is a * \ 
the Laneashire dialect by vy of dialooue 
between Trunrin wo tVill ns, of VW / 
0? Roafs, and Meary 0” ks, o Tummy 
0 Peggy’s: containing tl nd 
misfortunes of a Lancashire ¢ » By 
Tim Bobbin Esq. 

This was the production of a Mr. John 
Collier of Warrineton in Lancashire. a 
man of considerable humour and talent, but 
somewhat eccentric. 

The dialect of Lancashire strongly re- 
sembles-that of the otl more northern 
counties in its etymology ; but the pronun- 
ciation differs materially. Jn some part 
a is sounded for o and o for a, for exam- 
ple, they say far for for ; shart for short; 
and, again, horl for hearé; and port for 
part; hont for hand &e. 

ll and all are generally sounded broad, 
as aw (or o) for all: haw (or ho) fer hall: 
Awime ely for Alinighty ; awlus, for alu y3 
&e. 

In some places / is sounded for @& and 
this prevails in many of the counties, as in 
Derbyshire: thing being pronounced think: 
wooing, wooink Xe. 

D, at the end of words and the termi- 
nation ed are often changed to lf: as behint 
for behind: awhkert for avkward: aiwtert 
for altered &e. 

In some parts ow and ow are pronounced 
like a: as tha for thou; ka for cow. In 
other places the ow and ow are sounded as 
ea; astheaw for thou, heaw for cow ; heawse 
for house ; meawse for mouse. 

The Saxon termination en ts generally 
retained as hatn, low n, &e. 

In general, the Lancastrians speak quick 

3 and short: and cut off many letters and 


ven words 
sounding two, three or more wor 
For instance they say, Dll 
lo: runt? for run to: hoost for sh 
intle for if thou wilt ; 
I wish y { 


WC. 


by apostrophes, sometimes 
ds as 
for Pil £0 
he shall : 


one. 


roP 


mu would 
] 


he 


clossa- 
render intelligible the following 


This proem, with t subjoined 
will 
extract from the work t: 
alluded. 


> 
ya 


ry, 
» which we have 
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Tummus and Meary. 


Tum. Odds me, Meary! whooa the dickens 
\ o” | o thee here so soyne 
t] r? Where has to bin? Theaw’rt au 
na ink; for theau looks primely. 


Tuinmu L aelly 1 lost my 
zunce 2 teis morn- 
I went to 
fort to bor- 


| ‘meh live: for 
o Harry's3 0° lung Jone’s, 


row their ¢hihle,4 th’ furmety weh, an 


his wite had lent it to Bet o’ my gronny’s: so I 
nd-way,6 an when eh coom there, 
iwwo'd lent it Kesfer o’ Dick’s, the dule 


stecwnd 7 ‘im for a brindl’t cur, he’d mede it int’ 


ecarwtsa e¢ 


an 


os! Neaw wou'd naw sitch o moon-shine 


trau ) any body’s pluck ?9 

Fum. Mark whot e tell the Meary - for I think 
lunger ot fok liv’n an’ th’ moor mischoances they 
han. 

Mea. Notawlus o goddil. 10 But what meys 11 
o’t ,12 on seem so dane-kest? For I can 
tell o° I'd fene see o'wick 13 an hearty. 

Tum. Whick an hearty too! odd zo, but T con 
tell the whot, its moor in bargin ot Im oather 


wick or hearty, for ‘twar sefgn14 peawnd t’a 
tuppunny jannock, 15 Vd bin as deeod os a dur 
nele be this for th ‘last oandurth 16 boh 
one me measter had lik’t o killt meh: on just 


os shure as thee and me ar stonning here, 


awer: 


hneaw, 
Lin acti! 


Mea. Why, whot’s bin th ‘matter, hanney fawn 


ly running meh country. 





eawt withur measter ? 


Tum. Whot! there’s bin moort’ do in a gon- 
nort muck, I'll uphowd tey ! For what dust think? 
bo’th ‘tother day boh yusterday, huz lads noot’n 
ha’ o bit on o hallidey (becose it wurth’ circum: 
cision onner ledey 1 believe) yet we munt do 
on-eends : munt oather breeod 
nowdywarp-holes 17 or gut’ Ratchdaw weh o 
keaw on o why-kawve 18 neaw, loothy 19 Meary, 
Ir lither :20 on hada wind ono jawnt: so I 


ieh 


or I 





sundey jump21 o top o meh sin- 


lonn’d 
donna u 


giet, 22 on wou'd goa with keaw on th’ kawve; 


ey aw bad luck far me, far eawer 
that all 


and the dule t 


went wiimmen, on mede 


1. Welly or well-ney. Well nigh. 
2. Traunce. <A tedious journey. 
3. Jones’o Harry’s. John Harris’s. This 
Id mode of distinction is kept up in Lan- 
‘northern counties, indeed, 
individuals are lly designated by 
their and the father’s 
name is only added when there areseveral 
of the same christian name in the neigh- 





In tl 
| genera 


christian names : 





2 





2a Spe 





a 


es 
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bourhood. T'ummus o’? Willioms, 0? Mar- 
git o? Roaphs, is Thomas of Williams’ of 
Margaret of Ralph’s. 

4. Thible. This instrument, also call- 
ed slice, is a thin piece of wood to stir 
meat in pots, meal in porridge &c. Thible 
or thivel is used in all the northern counties 
and is probably derived from Anglo Saxon 
thy fel, a stem or stalk. 


7 
C 


*“ He’s a queer stick to make a thive f 
is a common proverb in Cumberland : as 
applied to a strange fellow. ‘The word is 
in T'odd’s Johnson. 

5. Skeawrt. Scoured, made haste. 

6. Eend-way. Endways, forward. 

7. Dule asteawn’d. The devil astound ; 
an aspiration. , 

8. Potter. Bother, vex. 

9. Plucks. The word pluck, as applied 
to the heart, liver and lights collectively, is 
English. Plucks here means the lun 

10. Goddil. God’s will. 

11. Meys. Makes. 

12. Sowgh. Sigh. 

13. Wick and whick are used over the 
north for quick. 

14, Seign. Seven. 

15. Jannock. Oaten bread made into 
great loaves. This word seems, likewise, 
to be used in Scotland. 

*t Mattie wae us baith a drap skimmed milk, 
and anv o’ her thick ait jannocks, that was as 
Y.- 


vs. 


wat as raw as a divot.”"—Ros Ri 
16. Oandurth. Afternoon. 
17. Mowdywarp-holes. Holes made by 
the mole. In the North of England and 
in Scotland, the words moudewarp, moudy, 
and mouly are a}l applied to the mole. 
Mowdywarp is Saxon, from the words mold 
earth and weorpan,tocast up. Verstegan, 
under the word awarpen, says :-—* We call, 
in some parts of England, a mole a mould 
warp, which is as much as to sa 
earth.” The word occurs in Shi 
Spencer and other older writers. 
18. Why-kawve. A female calf. The 
same as heifer. In Scotland the words 
quey, quy, quoy, quyach, quoyach, queock, 
quyok have the same meaning. They are 
perhaps of Scandinavian origin, quie, in the 
Danish, having a similar signification : 


* Ten lambs at S| ainine time as lan r’s I live, 


¢ 






* And twa quey caus i'll yearly to them rive. 
ActAN Ramsay, 
19. Loothy. Look thee. 
20. Lither. More calm. A common 








word in the north, as we have seen, from 
Anglo Saxon Alithe, tranquil. 
21. Jump. This word here signifies-a 
coat. but it has various meanings in the 
other northern counties. In Yorkshire it 
is applied to a child’s leather freck : and, 
in other counties, to a kind of easy stays: 
In Scotland, jupe, which is probably the 
same word, means a kind of short mantle 
or cloakf or a woman; it is employed, like- 
wise, for a great coat, a bedgown and a 
jiece of flannel used instead of stays. 
They all probably, come, immediately from 
the French jupe, a petticoat, a shepherd’s 
frock, a long coat.” 
22. Singlet. An undyed woollen waist- 
coat. 
23. Wurr. Worse. 





The dialects of England will be con- 
cluded in the next communication, which 
will comprise those of Keltish origin. 

Wy. 








SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION IN GREECE. 


The members of the French scientific commis- 
are all engaged in excursions. Colonel Bory 

St. Vincent compained by four of his col- 
l M Virlet, Baccuet, De Launay, 
f Brule, has succeeded in travelling through 





1, Where he was very well received by all 
the chiefs. He téok advantage of these favour- 
able circumstances to ascend Mount Taygetus, 
which had never before been done by any known 
traveller. 


extreme fatigue, and in spite of the snows with 


These gentlemen, after four days’ 


which Taygetus is still covered, reached the 
immit, and were able correctly to measure the 
highest mountain in the Morea. They are at 


heart of Arcadia; and have mea- 





ured Mount Lyceus and the ancient Cotylius. 
Messrs Blouet, Dubois, and Amaury Duval, 


tants, are at Olympia, where 
» excavations have afforded them very satis- 
factory re ts. They have discovered a temple, 


they suppose to be that of the Olympian 
Jupiter. The length of this monument appears 
to be two hundred and forty feet ; the columns 
are twenty-one feet in circumference. M. Ba- 
roisier, one of the members of the section of 
architecture, went sometime ago, to Modon to 
ask of General Schneider for a supply of tools, 
to be able to continue, with more activity, the 
interesting excavations which they intend to 


make 
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WOLDEMAR. 
FROM THE ITALIAN CAMPAL 


or 1805,* 


A TALE 


talk 


Quis talia fando temper ' 
Vi 
Who can relate such woes without a te 


Dryp: 





Woldemar to his friend Gustavus. 


\ ine 17. 1805 


Sull, dear Gustavus! we remain peace- | 


a) - 


fully before the en¢ my; 1 cannot ¢ 
prehend the ground of this eternal del 
The whole army is longing for ‘tl 
test and all detest, with me, this we 

some state of repose, which unbends 1 
mind so considerably. According to all 
appearances we shall continue to lie t 
still longer 
to close fight with the French, 
main, for a long time, unaccompli ished. 


ic CO 
lle 
1 

Liv 
1 

] 


, and our hope, of soon comii 


m re- 


| 
Tomorrow, I go with my regiment, to lic | 
two leagues in advance, at Villarosa. | 
They envy me this change, as it is said 
to be a most agreeable residence. It | 





belongs to the Count P , who has 
likewise considerable possessions in the 


Tyrol, where thou surely hast heard of | 


him ; ; he is said to live here in the enjoy 
ment of fair nature and os his fa 

who, as well as he, are ext tolle rd by ra 
It is not to be deni ied, that we first learn, 
in these rude assoc batiumaail war, to appre- 
ciate correctly the hi appiness of coming 
amongst cultivated individuals ; but such 


occurrences are still only trans itory and 
I would rather go tomorrow to the fieht, 
than continue to live still longer in this 


intolerable state of repose. ‘That I am 
compelled thus to tread the country, 
which was the object of my dreams ! 
that I must even, with rude bloody | hands, 
assist in driving a way fair peace from 
this sacred soil, wounds me deeply. 
had hoped to tread those frontiers unde 

other circumstances! But I am 
soldier and a soldier from my own 
choice, from pure love and desire for 
combat, and such feelings do not suit this 
climate—do not suit this nature, where 


now 2 


" From the Germaa of Theodore Kocrner 
Museum p. 94. 


See 
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every thing, even, in spite of the storms 
of the ti ils in such luxurious 
plenitude. Yh! thou s vuldst see it; my 
m icent Italy! how it glitters and 
by] Who would enter here at the 
| 1 « 1 victorious army ? 

Villarosa, July 21. 

I write to thee from Villarosa, from 
this paradise of nature. My friend! en- 
vy ( me, every hour which I may 
p: i is pl What a circle of ex- 
alte iduals ! thou shouldst see Mag- 
dalena, the lofiy, noble, form with the 

| the luxuriant gold- 

en tr ; thou shouldst hear har- 
iy of th voices, those intonations 

of superior life; and thou wouldst for- 
et, like myself, both war and the war- 
Cry The calm melancholy, the delicate 
traces of some deep affliction, which 
mantle around the soft countenance of 
the love ly one, like a holy splendor, and 
the expression of the deepest love, which 
emanates from her eyes, communicate to 
her something infinitely, inexpressibly, 
charming. Ob! that I could describe 
the divine one! that I could point out 
to thee every sentiment, which impress- 
es my tull heart in this sweet intoxica- 


tion! but I observe that I have as yet, 
described to thee nothing. 

Magdalena is the daughter of 
the Count to whom Villarosa belongs. 
‘They have received me here in a manner 
which could not have been exceded by 
that the oldest friend—with so much 
cordiality and goodness, that I cannot, my 
brother ! comprehend my own good for- 
and now, I live with her under 
am almost always near 
on the guitar when 
her native canzonets, those 
sones of Jove and sadness. She 
conducts me through the magnificent en- 
‘the Villa, and participates so 
cordially in my raptures at this earthly 
paradise Oh! she is an angel, a being 
full of lofty infinite tenderness; how I 
find every impulse of my soul altered ; I 
feel that her vicinity ennobles me. Tam 
happy, if I can but see her! [ am the 
most fortunate of individuals ! 


prope rly, 


Know, then, 


of 


tune $ 


the roof; 
her; acc 
she 
sweel 


same 
-ompany he: 


Ss 


slng 


s of 


viron 
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Villarosa, 


God be praised ! we yet he 


July 


ar noting 


of breaking up. I hope the armies may 
yet lie, some weeks longer, peaceab)y 
opposite each other—that ] may not quit 


could I have 


my heaven. Never 

lieved that love could have so completely 
changed me! once, an eternal, burning 
desire impelled me into the misty dis- 
tance ; all my delight lay in the future, 


and life, with gloomy tones, jogged on 
without interest to me. But, 
my impulses have become expanded ; in 
her sacred vicinity 
the soul is in 


now ! all 


lost sweet melanc! 
ia a 
with all it 


IOLY. 


the wild iempesi of | 
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AND 


it is imp coils for it not to acquire some- 
thing more path tic and animating, from 
in the beautiful eyes of 





the ht tear 
cha maiden. This ] said to her and 
elt I was not — desirous of 
itering her. She gently pressed me, 





ith the hand age h | had seized in my 
iickly and said, whilst 
a | be lieve, Woldemar, 








1m 1110 nh, ro 


hastening away, 


thou art a good man.” ‘Thou canst not 
imagine the heavenly tones of those 
words! Jong IL stood, chained to the 
earth, looking her. I then cast 


myself upon the ground and kissed the 


| grass which had been pressed by her light 


cj 


The present encircles m 
joys; and, from the breath of love, re 
ssund deep within me the chords of aj 
higher existence. With what kindness do 
they treat me! no one will suffer ine t 
tell how troublesome, how disagreeable 
to them, I must uecessarily be, in my 
Whata noble fa- 


present circumstances. 
mily they are! the father, with his tran- 
quil look, amidst the storms of the time ; 
with a figure commanding the highes 
the most sincere, veneration ; and 
mother, who lives only the ci 
her family, and bestows on them all so 
much cordial, elevated affection! ay! 
Magdalena ! 


the 
in circle of 


and Magdalena! he has 
not felt what there is holy and divine in 
life, who has not seen, in her angel eyes, 
the glow of a higher degree of perfec- 





tion, who has not bent his knee, in deep 
beatitude, before this pure one. 
’ I 
: Viliarosa, 
She has a brother, whom she loves, 


¢ 
July 25. 


in an extraordinary degree ; he has ab- 
sconded in consequence ae a duel, and 
they have no ceriain accounts of his pre- 
sent residence. ‘This is the » ol her 
melancholy ; for she fee's for this bro- 
ther a love, a tenderness, wholly pecu- 
liar to her fair heart. Tfow she relates 
this to me with all the expression of a 
heartfelt, deep affliction! how the S 
rush into her eyes. [ cannot tel! thee 
how her narrative s affected me 
There is probably ne circumstance in the 


whole of human life, where 
and elevation of soul could be expresse d 


more significantly, than in affliction, and 





Thou wilt call me a child, 
s, | probably am so, but a 
In the evening, I lie at my 

as | can see her light; 

dwe right and I on 
wing of the Villa, I can easily see 
her chamber. Thus I] often remain, for 
hours, observing the flare of the light un- 
til it is Then I take my 
guitar and waste my amorous plaints, in 
the serene moonlight, which under the 
Italien sky rests in divine tranquillity on 
Canst thou well comprehend 
brightness which then floats 
around me? hast thou an idea in thy 
breast of those delights ? Gustavus ! Gus- 
tavus, I had never anticipated them. 
Villarosa, July 29. 
Oli! that I could but fly into thy arms 
—that I could shed tears on thy frater- 


iootsieps. 

Gustavus ! 
happy one. 
window so long 
ls on the 


for as she 


ihe leit 


Ss 


extinguished. 


the earth. 
the extreme 


nal bosoin, at this powerful, infinite de- 
light. That I must bear alone this ex- 
cess of ardent joys! My os heart 


‘annot withstand the price of this high 
fecling—it must break. Gustavus! she 
is mine! from her quivering lips has fal- 
tered the confession of her love ;—she lay 
on my breast and I dared to impress 





¢lowing kisses on her lips. We sat si- 
lent, and wrapt in delicicus dreams on 
the terrace. ‘The sun was descending 
behind the mountains 3; and, a troop of our 
cavalry was passing in the distance— 
whose glittering arms were gilded by the 
departing rays. Then spoke within me 


as it were the voice of a spirit—“ Thou 
and deep melancho- 
Magdalena soon no- 


returnest not home!” 
ly overpowered me. 
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ticed my feeling, and sympathizingly asked 
“ what was the matter” I told her my an- 
ticipation. ‘* Would she bestow a tear on 
me? I sate nearer to her and seized her 
hand. She trembled violently; and tender- 
ly regarded me with tears in her eyes. | 
could contain myself no longer, but fell 
at her feet. ‘ Magdalena” cried I “] 
cannot conceal it—I love thee,” she 
sank, trembling, into my arms and our 
lips sealed the sacred bond. And when 
at length we recovered from the glowing 
transports of our souls—how did I then 
feel! twilight enveloped the earth, and, 
the world lay in sweet slumber, but in 
my breast glowed an eternal day: the 
morning of my happiness had dawned. 
And how otherwise was now my Mag- 
dalena! she stood even more beautiful 
before me: the spirit of a superior exis- 
tence circled around her, the expres- 
sion of propitious love floated upon her 
countenance like the Nimbus of the Holy 
One. At first she was to me the ac- 
complished maiden; now she stood be- 
fore me like the seraph of a better world 
—the timid maidenly character had, 
in the consciousness of eternal love, be- 
come converted into a holy confidence 
in her mental qualifications. As yet I 
have not spoken to the parents, but I 
trust they will not annihilate our bhappi- 
ness. They feel for Magdalena so much 
tenderness, that they certainly will not 
cloud her heaven. Gustavus! if thou 
hast never experienced those happy mo- 
ments, when Jove involves two hearts in 
glowing transports, and dips them into 
the highest earthly happiness; if the 
heavenly words,—‘ I love thee,” have 
never been addressed to thee from be- 
loved lips—thou canst not comprehend 
the infinity of feeling, of this godlike feel- 
ing of propitious love. 
Villarosa, the Ist. of August. 

Share, with me, my happiness—dear 
Gustavus ! she is mine, mine by the 
voice of her own heart, mine by the 
word of her parents. They have nothing 
to say against me; they adopt me—the 
stranger—into the fair circle of their 
love—Noble, excellent, individuals! 
Does not every thing combine to ac- 


————— nd 














complish my most ardent wishes, even 
before 1 hazard them? Does not every 
thing, in this powerful storm of the times 
amicably cooperate to fix peace firmly in 
my breast? 

I have unfolded all my circumstances 
to them—how I only entered this cam- 
paign, with others, from a disgraceful thirst 
for combat—how I should take my de- 
parture after the termination of the same, 
sell my possessions in Bohemia and re- 
turn to my happy Italy, to live, then, only 
for Magdalena, and the interesting du- 
ties of filial love. I told them all; and 
they felt that I at least would not make 
Magdalena unhappy. I was compelled 
however to urge a speedy decision, as I 
every moment expected an order to de- 
camp; at length they gave us their 
blessing and the highest earthly happi- 
ness pervaded the breasts of four fortu- 
nate individuals. ‘* Gustavus!”—the fa- 
ther of Magdalena said, as he led her‘to 
me— Take her—the joy of my life— 
and make her happy ;” when she sank 
into my arms and the kiss of the bond, 
in the sacred vicinity of the parents, 
glowed on our lips. I now fell into a 
state of more elevated and infinite delight 
—all the angels of heaven seemed to soar 
into my soul and transplanted thither an 
enchanting Eden. Ardently did I revel 
in the fulness of my ideas, which now 
bloomed in fairer activity in the circle of 
my life. Gustavus! Lam not equal to 
this happiness. 

Villarosa. 

Friend! what paradisian days I now 
pass in the family circle of my love! 
I‘ather and mother seek every means to 
testily their heartfelt attachment to their 
new son; and Magdalena lives but for me. 
We are together the whole day, and I 
observe my sweet maiden develope, more 
and more, the charms of her fair and no- 
ble heart. Of her music I have already 
spoken to thee ; she cordially rejoices at 
the idea of our practising in full concert, 
when brother Camillo returns. Camillo 
is said to sing a beautiful, powerful, te- 
nor; so that we could, even now, execute 
many trios. J feel great curiosity re- 
specting my brother-in-law. They all 
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dwell upon him, with so ioiails “I * 
it necessarily disquiets them, if reminded 
of his absence ; and this can scarcely be 
avoided, as there is every where some 
point of contact between him and them 
—every where they miss him. 

They speak so favorably of Camil- 
lo, that he must be very meritorious; 1 | 
picture him to myself as a gallant youth, | 
full of spirit, determination and energy ; 
strong in mind and body—a youthtul, | 
proud Athlete. 

Besides singing and playing, Magda- 
lena also draws admirably. It is a 
source of endless gratification to her to 
attempt sketches from historical subjects, 
and she has thereby acquired, in the 
mechanical part, considerable dexterity. 
A short time ago, she drew the scene in 
which Horatia sees her brother as the 
conqueror and murderer of her beloved. 
In the expression of the maiden’s coun- 
tenance, where the contest between her 
inmost feelings is so manifestly visible, 
she has succeeded most admirably. The 
drawing has seriously affected me: and 
the simple forms have made a deep im- 
pression on me. ‘I'hou shouldst have 
heard how beautifully she spoke regard- 
ing the subject of the sketch, and how she 
could imagine herself so easily to be in 
Horatia’s situation. She complained not 
of the murder of her betrothed—she 
complained of the hardness of fate, for 
her brother was compelled to conquer as 
a Roman; and it was not Horatius, no! 
it was Rome, that struck the sword into 
the breast of her beloved. Magdalena 
is now preparing for me, from memory, 
a portrait of her brother. ‘The old peo- 
ple say it will be an admirable likeness 
—so accurately does she bear in her 
mind the remembrance of him. I shall 
not be permitted to see it until it is fin- 
ished.—Gustavus ! what an eterna! se- 
ries of fair, of heavenly joys and feasts 
of love is to be my future lot. How 
will my sweet, lovely maiden, with all 
her splendid talents, ennoble our friendly 
circle. Days shall I live, which I would 
not barter for any treasures in the world. 
It is a happy feeling, when out of the 
storms of the sea {the ship drives with 





Ts 
full sails into vdeo secure harbour, when 
with the anticipation of the higbest earth- 
ly happiness we fly towards the fair Au- 
rora of love. Gustavus, my day begins 
to dawn, 





Villuresa, the 4th. of August. 
What I have long dreaded, is come 
to pass! I must march, | must quit my 
sweet Magdalena. This day, at an 
early hour, | received orders to march 
back two leagues, tomorrow at daybreak. 


| ‘Tbe enemy is said to advance nearer and 
| we shall probably await bim in an advan- 





tazeous situation on the heights of C a 
‘T). . _% ale > 

The whole war on which I formerly 
dwelt with so much animation is now 
insupportable. ‘The thought, that I may 
lose Magdalena, makes me shudder to 
the depth of my soul, and a sinister fore- 


| boding mixes with my dreams. If we 


did but proceed forwards—but back- 
wards, where I then know that Villarosa 
and every thing which is dearest to me 
on earth Is in the enemy’s power, it will 
make me mad. I am not one of the 
strong minds that can bear every thing; 
I can hazard all, but to attain my object 
through suffering, there my energy fails 
me. How detested will every moment 
be to me, in which I cannot see my sweet, 
charming maiden, not press her to my 
beating heart. I am no longer the 
same Woldemar. Scarcely do I feel 
courage in me to support the torments of 
separation. Before this presentiment of 
anguish the proud consciousness of man- 
ly courage gives way. 
Riccardino the 7th. of August. 

Let me be silent, Gustavus, on the 
hour of parting, let me be silent respect- 
ing the tears of Magdalena, my own tor- 
inents, and her last kisses. 

I obeyed orders and have been now 
for three days in Riccardino. It has 
keen a sweet consolation to me, that I 
can see my beloved Villarosa, from a 
window of my new quarters—Villarosa 
where my charmer resides. At this win- 
dow I lie constantly looking towards it, 
and endless desire makes me almost break 
my heart. Every thing is yet so void 
about me; even the loud tumult of war 
—for it is active around us and several 














regiments lie here together—remains 
without interest tome. I have now only 
one sentiment, an ardent, powerful, sen- 
timent, which could courageously break 
all bounds! Magdalena! how endless 
is my love, I know not how I can live 
without thee.” 
Two hours later. 

Gustavus ! my sinister foreboding 
rages terrifically within me, proceeds to- 
wards its accomplishment. ‘The gener- 
al assembled us and ordered the volun- 
teers to storm Villarosa. ‘The enemy 
have taken possession of it and appear 
desirous of fortifying themselves on the 
height. ‘Thou wilt easily imagine that I 
was the first to step forward. | 
free my dear Magdalena from the pow- 
er of the enemy ; what a godlike feeling 
for me ; but I shall cause bloodshed on 
those peaceful floors, and shall assist in 
the destruction of that fair world, to 
which she is attached with so much cor- 
dial love; can [ do that? ought I to do 
it? oh! contest of duty! yet in every 
case must I undertake the enterprize, 
as I can more readily afford assistance. 
It will be sharp work. ‘The enemy is 
said to be pretty strong, and my detach- 
ment is small; it may, particularly, re- 
quire active individuals and the general 
can only spare few, as great events are 
hourly expected : may God protect me ! 
duty and love call me—bloodily shall I 
purchase my good fortune. 


shall 


Thus far the letters of Woldemar. 


In a formidable humour he quickly as- 
cended, with his valiant troops, to Villa- 
rosa. Even, from a distance, they des- 
cried the enemy’s posts, and—’ere Wolde- 
mar, as was his plan, could reach unob- 
served the neighbourhood of the Villa, 
by ways, through the cypress groves, 
well known to him—the enemy’s corps 
advanced courageously against him, hav- 
ing either already observed him or his 
plan having been betrayed tothem. The 
fight commenced, and, they soon came 


to close quarters, for when the troops of 


Woldemar knew that they fought for a 
bride for their chief, they eagerly press- 
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ed on the enemy. Amongst those of 
the F¥ench officers, who fought most 
courageously was a youth of lofty, noble, 
figure ; several times were Woldemar 
and he opposed in fight, but they were 
as often separated. At length the enemy 
coul withstand the violent 
pressure of the valiant troops, they threw 
themselves into the Chateau, and the of- 
ficer defended the entrance with more 
courageous despair, than if it were the 
most valuable of his life. 
When at length Woldemar rushed upon 
him, with all his force, he was compelled 
to give way ; the troops pressed into the 
Villa and Woldemar pursued his obsti- 
nate opponent fiom chamber to chamber, 
in each of which a fresh contest began. 
Woldemar called to him to surrender, 
but in vain; instead of an answer he 
fought only the more furiously. Both 
already bled from numerous wounds, 
when Woldemar heard the voice of Mag- 
dalena in the neighbourhood ; he now 
collected his best energies and his oppo- 
nent sank to the ground, pierced by his 
sword. At this instant Magdalena, with 
her father, rushed, shrieking, into the 
chamber and exclaiming “ brother unfor- 
tunate brother !” sank senseless near the 
fallen individual. Horrible despair now 
convulsed Woldemar, and he stood as if 
annihilated, crushed by the bloody thought 
uf a brother’s murder—At length Magda- 
lena recovered, with the assistance of the 
assembled people ; her first look fell on 
Woldemar, on the bloody sword and she 
sank again lifeless on her brother’s body. 
They bore her away ; and the father, who 
hitherto had stood in deathlike torpor, 
followed in silence. Woldemar remain- 
ed alone, with the heartrending reflec- 
tion that he had destroyed the happiness 
of the noblest of individuals. He heard 
not, when they brought him intelligence 
that the rest of the enemy were partly 
killed, partly taken prisoners ; the over- 
whelming feeling alone possessed him, 
and he resigned himself to his affliction, 
to his despair. At length the Count ap- 
peared ; he was now collected and still 
offered his hand to the murderer of his 
son. Woldemar sank, overpowered by 


! - 
{ no longer 


possession 
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feelings, at his feet and bathed his hand 
with 
pressed him to his breast ; both wept 
manly 

with 


tears. 


aloud, and their 
convulsed with 
affliction. 
When, at last, the Count bad become 
again collected, he related to Woldemar, 


great, unbounded 


how his son, Camillo, after he had de- | 


camped on account of the duel, had en- 
tered into the service of the French ar- 
my, and, a few days before, had taken 
them by surprize. He mentioned also 
how Magdalena had spoken to her be- 
loved brother of her Woldemar, and how 
he rejoiced at the prospect of becoming 
acquainted and of loving the friend of 
his sister. Woldemar’s heart was rack- 
ed to pieces by this intelligence! he 
raved terrifically and the Count was com- 
pelled to wrest the sword from his hand, 
with which he sought to put an end to his 
anguish. And now both became atten- 
tive, in the most painful degree, to the 
rapid fpassing to and fro of domestics ; 
for they anticipated, with justice, a fresh 
misfortune. Magdalena, whose tender- 
ly formed nerves had been too violently 
attacked by these dreadful scenes, also 
lay at the point of death. Woldeimar’s 
despair was now at the utmost : 
jured the Count to let him but once again 
see Magdalena, or he would execrate 
himself and his fate from the depth of 
his soul : he threw himself at his feet, and, 
deeply agitated, the afflicted father left 
the room, not to refuse the unhappy one 
a last request. Magdalena, whose heart 
yet contended between love and abhor- 


he con- 


rence, was persuaded with difficulty to 
again see the murderer of her brother, 
but her noble soul, 
tion, overcame infinite afiliction, van- 
quished by infinite love. Respecting 
that interview the fragment of a let- 
ter by Woldemar to Gustavus was found 
which was as follows. 

“ Gustavus! 1 am annihilaied: I have 
destroyed the happiness of three angels : 
bloodshed lies heavily on ine and despair 
burns in my veins. Gustavus! execrate 
me! terrifically rage in me the images 
of past time: they will make me raving; 


so near its glorifica- 


But the noble old man | 
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insane am J already. Yet once have | 
seen her, that holy one! whose heaven 
! have ruined; yet once did she regard 


liearts were} me with all the expression of her former 


love and sofily spake ;—* Woldemar ! | 
forgive thee.” ‘This crushed me to the 
inmost. I sank down at her feet, when 
she raised herself with her last energies 
to draw me to her faithful breast and sank 
dead in my arms. Gustavus! Gustavus ! 
Il rush after her: my despair forces me 
on. She has forgiven me, the charming, 
heavenly being! but I—forgive not my- 
felf: IT must be sacrificed, and only by 
blood, by my blood, can I wash the guilt 
from my heart. Live happily ! I ought 
not to centend with my fate. I have even 
murdered my own joys. Live on! thou 
faithful, fraternal soul! God is merciful, 
he will suffer me to die !” 


His last wish was granted. That small 
contest was the prelude to a decisive 
battle; and the day afterwards saw the two 
armies in fearful contention. Woldemar 
fought with desperation : he rushed deep 
into the enemy’s ranks, sought death and 
found it. Pierced by innumerable bayo- 
nets he sank in the thickest of the fight; 
and his last word was Magdalena. All 
who knew him mourned in hima faithful 
friend, a valiant comrade and a noble 
He was buried in the family tomb 








man. 

at Villarosa, near Magdalena. Rest to 

his ashes ! i A 

EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
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MECHANICS INSTITUTES. &e. 

The history of the lectures given to 
adult workmen, on the elementary branch- 
es of theory, for the purpose of obtaining 
a nearer approximation of theory and art 
may be given in a few words. In the 
year 1800, Dr. Birkveck at that time a 
professor in the Andersonian Institution at 
Glasgow, commenced a gratuitous course 
of lectures upon the elementary parts of 
natural philosophy, for the benefit of the 
numerous workmen belonging to that city ; 
and, for three seasons, his course was at- 
tended by nearly five hundred mechanics ; 
whom he found orderly and attentive. In 
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1821, some gentlemen at Edinburgh es- | ment has rather assisted than retarded their 


tablished a course of lectures on 
nics, and chemistry ; together with an ap- 
| fit of arti- 
1 


eC- 
Hy 


propriate library, for the 
sans; to suit whose convenience the 
tures were to be delivered in t 
vht and nine; the 


veing as low as fifteen 


between the hours of ei 
terms of admission | 
shillings a year. 

which 
hundred, 


The suecess of these lectures, 
commenced with a class of four 
drew the public attention strongly towards 
Bis 
lar 


them; and on the following year, a simi 
institution 


was est iblished nearly 


was proposed in London; it 


on the same plan, 


the lectures being delivered in the even- 
ing, and the price of admission, (twenty 


shillings a year,) a fee sufliciently low to 
fall within the means possessed by 
spectable journeyman mechanic. 
success of the institution was as complete 
as that of its prototype; in 1825 we find 
it attended by nearly a thousand persons, 
to whom lectures were delivered on gcom- 
etry, hydrostatics, astronomy, electricity, 
chemistry, the application of chemistry to 
the arts, and French 
Similar institutions were, at this time, too, 


on the language. 
spreading rapidly over the kingdom. 

Dupin, whose inquiries into the wealth, 
military strength, and manufactures Xe. of 
Great Britain have acquired him such just 
celebrity, did not permit these remarkable 
institutions to escape him. Te returned 
to his native country full of their impor- 
tance, and of the expediency of immedi- 
ately creating similar establishments in 
France. With this view he proposed to 
deliver, to the working classes, lectures on 
the application of geometry to the arts; 
and invited the savans of the provincial 
towns, especially the éléves of the polytech- 
nique school, to follow hisexample. ‘These 
lectures in November 
1824 at the Conservatoire des avis et des 
More than six hundred persons, 
attended the course, and behaved with the 
same regularity and attention, which had 
been exhibited elsewhere. A of 
chemical lectures has since been added; 
and the appeal of M. Durin has caused 
similar institutions to be established in 
most of the chief towns of France. 

The aristocracy have held back, with a 
cautious reserve, from assi these new 
establishments, and are said to look upon 
them with a jealous eye; but the govern- 


were commenced 


metieres. 


course 


“a 
ISLING 


| 
mec ha- | 


he evening, 








indeed the title of Baron conferred 
on Dupin, at a time when his sentiments 
were perfectly known, would not imply an 
ive hostility on the part of the govern- 


progress ; 


‘tive 
ment. 

\n attempt was made, as early as 1822, 
to establish a mechanics institute in Phila- 


a 


delphia, upon the plan of those in Europe ; 
but, from several causes, it did not suc- 
ceed. During the course of the next year 
the plan \ renewed; on the 9th. of 


December a meeting was held upon the 
subject, and a committee appointed to 


frame the draucht of a constitution. On 
the 5th. of February 1824 this committee 
alled a general meeting at the county 


town house; when it was resolved to es- 
tablish a course of lectures for instructing 

in the elementary branches of 
The lectures were, at first, vo- 


mecnani 


science, 


| luntary; but permanent lectures on natu- 
| ral philosophy, practical mechanics, archi- 


tecture, natural history, and chemistry as 
applied to the arts, have since been added. 
These lectures are not the only object of the 
Franklin Institute, it embraces schools for 
the junior classes, and annual exhibitions 
of works of art, with premiums of gold, 
silver, and bronzed medals for the merito- 
rious. 

This brief sketch will enable our read- 
ers to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
steps recently taken to instruct the labour- 
ing classes, that is, the adult portion; for 
the system of sunday-schools, primary- 
schools, schools of mutual instruction and 
other projects for increasing the diffusion 
of knowle.ge among the junior portion of 
the labouring community, does not fall with- 
in the scope of this article. Genl. Mer- 
cER’s publication on Education,” to 
which we have had, and shall have occa- 
sion to allude, treats of education general- 
ly; and we direct the readers attention to 
this discourse principally to notice an as- 
sertion it contains, which, if true, would 
render the other works not only useless, 
but pernicious. Gen. Mercer has adopted 
an opinion, at one time very common, that 
poor nations are the only happy ones; that 
“the wealth of nations cannot be reckoned, 
as a merchant counts up his ledger.” In 
short that Smiru’s work should have been 
entitled an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the vice of nations. This is the 
natural deduction from the reasoning em- 
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ployed in the whole discou | 
vious tendency is not diminished by bei: 
denied. 

“ History,” observes Gen. Mencrr, “ as- 
sures us, that the purest commun 
the ancient and modern world, the mos 
virtuous, intelligent, and happy, have been 
comparatively poor and laborious.” 

“TI need not quote from antiquity 
personal examples of Cincinnatus and 
bricius; though all that | would illustrate 
might be enforced from the rank which 
they attained in their own age and coun- 
try. Switzerland still affords, England, 
less than a century ago, and Scotland more 
recently, till her work shops multiplied 
faster than her parish schools, furnished 
of this truth the most cheering assurance. 
(Page 30.”) 

Again ; (page 28) “ Machinery, the joint 
production of wealth and ingenuity, has 
given new employment to accumulated 
capital, and much enlarged its vast acqui- 
sitions. Aided by the growth of numbers, 
it has cheapened the wages of labour more 
than it has added to the enjoyments of the 
labourer, by reducing their cost. By this 
combined agency, it has increased at the 
same moment the wealth of the rich, and 
the indigence of the poor. It has accu- 
mulated poverty in greater masses, aggra- 
vated its misery, and rendered it more ter- 
rific.”’ 

To the principles here inculcated we are 
altogether opposed, and from the known’ 
acquirements and liberal mind of their au- 
thor, we were not prepared to find him 
advocating notions which have been suc- 
cessfully met by nearly every writer on po- 
litical economy. ‘These opinions lead, in 
fact, directly to those, which Rovussrav 
brought into temporary notice, by his elo- 
quence in mistating facts. For general 
poverty and knowledge could never sub- 
sist long together, though particular exam- 
ples, might, at first sight, appear to support 
such a doctrine. The wealth of nations 
has often been considered as differing from 
the aggregate wealth of its individual mem- 
bers. We look upon them, in the present 
state of society, to be the same, and con- 
sider the wealth as altogether distinct from 
the virtue of a nation, with which Gen. 
Mercer has confounded it. If, indeed, 
the greater part of this wealth were in the 
hands of a few persons, the nation might 





the 
= 
j 





be little benefited by it, provided they 
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ad, in common with Gen. Mercer, an ob- 
jection to render their wealth productive 





on a scale If they bought large 
tracts land te cover them with forests 
ind wild beasts ; if they made slaves of 
their vassals, and considered it beneath 
them to patronize manufactories and com- 
merce; if they lcoked upon national gran- 
deur to mean conquest; and patriotism 
the destruction of all nations but their 
own; they might render the capital they 
possessed a curse, and place their country 

ona] ith these of Europe during 
the ages, which the disciples of Rousseau 
so much admired, and from which state 


Eneoland at the time when Gen. Mercer 
appeals to it, had recently emerged beyond 
all other nations, by the influence of com- 
merce, manufactories, and the arts. Scot. 
land, atthat time, had scarcely so emerged, 

I would 


and perhaps, have done so 
but for the influence of 


its richer neigh- 
We have no time to enter upon an 
inquiry into the causes why few 
countries—thinly peopled—difficult of ac- 
cess—inhabited by a frugal, thoughtful 
people, and generally surrounded by coun- 
tries richer than themselves, have appeared 
to advantage in a moral point of view. 
But for facts we would refer our readers 
to Minne’s treatise on annuities, to Mac- 
CULLOcH’s present state of the Highlands 
and Western Isles of Scotland, to the 
hordes of Scotchmen who left their coun- 
try for every other under the sun, to the 
itinerant Savoyards, and to the present 
state of Geneva, the most profligate city in 
Europe, the poorer classes of which, if they 
do not commit crimes that would bring 
their names into the calendar, are notori- 
ous for petty cheating and extortion. The 
generality of the Swiss are a frugal, indus- 


| never 
bours. 


some 


trious, honest and hospitable people; 
yielding in the two last virtues only to the 
Tartars who live by plunder and rapine. 
Such partial examples can never support 
any doctrine; and if the contrary be well 
sustained, it follows, that the true bearing 
of the examples must have been misunder- 
stood. We know of no doctrine better 
supported than the theory, which asserts 
the population of the world to have been 
kept down by misery, and chiefly by want 
of food. If, then, we would have the 
world peopled with many, instsead of few, 
inhabitants, we must seek to extend their 
power over the means of subsistance. 
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important inventions; and by a reference 
: | 


. 
| Work printed 


to the list of patents it may be seen that 
those now for 
municated by foreigners, are nearly 
merous as those for inventions of 
growth.” 

The fact of so many foreigners applying 
for British but we 
doubt whether they have been enconraged 
to do so by the admirable law of patents ; 
and, if they have, the publicity given to 
their inventions has not formed a part of 
the inducement. This last can seldom be 
of benefit to the patentee, whilst it may 
lead to attempts being mede at infringing 
his right. Ilow common such attempts 
are, appears from the editor’s own account. 
The idea which operated on these in- 
ventive foreigners, and induced them to 
invest their talent in Great Britain, was un- 
doubtedly the superior gain by employing 
their exclusive privilege there. We have 
heard British artists complaining of the 
publicity given to their inventions, and 
wishing that the law were more nearly ac- 
comodated to that of the Netherlands in 
this respect. 

It generally, happens that the interest of 
the individual and that of the nation is 
the same, but this is not always ihe case : 
every patent is a monopoly as well as a 
reward; and cannot be extended beyond 
a limited term without doing injury. At 
the end of that term the patent must be 
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made public, otherwise there would be no 


knowing which inventions were old, and 
what would — still admit of 
being protected by patent. ‘This conside- 
ration, we think, decides the question, and 
serves to shew the very limited practical 
knowledge on this snbject which the learn- 
ed lord, Ellenborough, had, when he called 
the Repertory of Arts a mischievous book : 
with all the assistance that such works af- 
ford, artists of talents are daily wasting 
their time and ingenuity upon inventions 
which would not be maintained for a mo- 
ment. Let us suppose, for example, that an 
enoineer had discovered at the same time 
with Furron the advantage of using pad- 
dle wheels for propelling steam boats : it is 
evident from the late this 


discoveries 
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point, that he would not have been aware 
that he was only repeating the 
of others; nay, so imperfectly are such in- 
ventions known, that this very scheme, 
which has excited much discussion, wis 
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ld not, perhaps, have been demonstra- 
before the numerous facts, which were 


eveloped on this subject by 
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a a committee 


of the British House of Commons, became 


i known; these attracted much attention a 


year or two ago, and the subject was ably 
treated by some of the British journals. 
The report of the committee is given at 
length in the Repertory ; and certainly 
contains much curious information. Near- 
y all the evidence tends to put in the 
strongest light the impossibility of prevent- 
A curious instance 
which 


ing such exportation. 
is mentioned of the ultimate effect 
legislative protections have on the trades 
they are intended to protect. In 1785 an 
act was passed prohibiting the exportation 
of nearly every tool used in “ repairing, 
working, finishing, or completing the iron 
and steel manufactures of this kingdom, 
by whatever name or names soever the 
same shall be called or known, now or at 
any time hereafter, and also of any models 
or plans of any such tool, utensil or im- 
plement, “ under severe penalties, as if to 
prevent the industry of the country from 
being employed in the manufacture of any 
of those numerous articles required for any 
other part of the world than the United 
Kingdom.” 

“That act would appear, 
have had a particular reference to the bul- 
ton and buckle trade, which thé legislature 
monopo- 


however, to 


seems to have been anxious to 
lize for this country, as almost every tool 
employed in their manufacture is especial- 
ly designated; but the buckle trade may 
be said to have « ntirely ceased along with 
the fashion which gave it birth, notwith- 
standing these bolstering precautions. 
With respect to the button trade, great im- 
provements have been made in those kinds 
used for home consumption; and though 
our manufacture is equal, if not superior, 
to any in Europe, yet it appears by the 
evidence of Mr. Oster. from Birming- 
ham, that the fancy button trade is 
almost entirely lost to this country, not- 
withstanding the precautions of this act to 
retain it. From his statement, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Luepsam, one of the largest 
button manufacturers in Europe, it would 
appear, that England at one period suppli- 
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ed France Germany, Italy, and Switzerland 
with buttons ; and that in Birmingham 
twenty thousand 


cross 


alone 


made every week for the foreign market. | 


The reasons, assioned by Mr. Oster 
for the of that tr partly ex- 
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plain the cause; name ly that copper could 


loss ade, 
be obtained on the continent at sixty 
cent. less than in Eneland, owing to 
protecting duties imposed in fay 

and that the 
stamp duty on silver, and other charges, 


raised the price of the article 


mining interests in Cornwall ; 


der competition with the French and oth- 
er manufacturers utterly impossible; an 
additional proof, if any were required, that 


the low price of any article of equal qual- | 
ity, is a better security for an extended | 


market than any legislative restriction on 
exportation of the tools employed in its 
manufacture.’ 

This evidence puts in a strong light 


many truths of political economy that are | 


becoming the creed of all who think upon 
that subject; it points out that however 
beneficial it may be for individuals, in a 


few particular cases, to conceal their im- | 


provements, and monopolize the imple- 


ments with which they work, it is rarely, | 


or never, good policy fora nation to do so. 
The extreme difficulty of confining any 
manufacture at home prevents the good 


which restrictive laws would otherwise do, | 
whilst it leaves their evil full room to ope- | 


rate; and all laws which interfere with 
competition, domestic, or foreign, are 
highly pregnant with evil. Protected 
manufactures may be beneficial to the first 
possessors of them, and on that account 
are eagerly sought after and represent- 
ed as national benefits, but ultimately they 
must invariably become the worst; dege- 
nerating by the idleness and indiilerence 
which the protection of the law gives rise 
to, till they have lost too much ground to 
be recovered, and are driven out of the 
market by their inferiority. But this is 
not the only evil which springs from mo- 
nopolies; the numerous kinds of trades, 
and the imperfect knowledge of legislatures 
upon such subjects, render it morally cer- 
tain that a protectidn granted to one trade 
will be an injury'to some other, either 
then existing, or which will subsequent- 
ly be pursued The advantage, we see, 
granted to the mining interests was more 
efficient in driving the button trade out of 
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ingland, than the protection of the law 
was in keeping it in. And this will pro- 
bably always be the case. The only effi- 
cient protection to a manufacture is, in the 
words of the committee, “ the low price of 
of equal quality.” And if it 
| how a country is to produce as 


any irlicle 

| 
cood articles as those of its neighbours, at 
price, the answer is obvious, by 
art for which that 
advantages ; and by 
increasing, in every possible way, the 
knowledge workmen: “a 
cotton manufacturer,” says Mr. GALLOWAY 
in his 


branches of 


pursuing 


country has peculiar 
and skill of its 


evidence before the committee, 


seven 


| Vanche ster years ago, 


would be driven out of the market by the 
men who are now living in it, provided 
his knowledge had not kept pace with 
those who had been during that time con- 
profiting by the progressive im- 


period : this progressive knowledge and ex- 
perience is one great power and advan- 


tage?’ Such an assertion from an enlight- 


| ened manufacturer is cheering to the ad- 


vocates of knowledge. 
wealth of 


It is placing the 
where it should be 
placed, in superior advantages, labour, and 
intelligence; it is making the most of the 
ssed by the whole world, and 
not sctting each nation to cramp and fetter 
every other, with the hope of forcing into 
a sickly maturity manufactures that must 
ultimately perish. CC. 
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EN ACTMENTSOF THE U NIV E R SITY. 











racter of WwW slitiaidiate and other suitable sub- 


jects: to be publicly read or spoken as may be 


The following manuscript enactments of | deemed proper by the Faculty, 


the Board of Visiters are published chiefly 
for the use of those whom they more es- 
pecially concern. 

1. No student, without permission of the Fa- | 


culty, shall leave any class which he may have 
entered or leave the University, without permis- 
sion, before the end of the session. And if any 
shall offend herein, he shall be subject to any of 
the major or minor punishments or may be re- 
fused admission into the University, at the next 
session, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

2. A student, desirous to leave the University 
and having permission from his parent or guar- 
dian, may be allowed to do so, by the Chairman, 
with the written concurrence of all the Profes- 
sors he attends, if it be inconvenient to consult 
the Faculty. 

3. The celebration of the anniversary of Inde- 
pendence and of Washington’s birth day, in a 





manner becoming a literary institution is recom- 
mended to the Professors and students, as a duty 
But no festivi- 


worthy of constant observance. 
ties which naturally lead to excess are advis- 
able on the occasion. Public dinners. therefore 
are strictly prohibited—though a ball or other 
evening party, attended by Professors and stu- 


dents, having its pleasures chastened by the com- 
pany of ladies, is allowed, under such reculations 
as the Faculty may prescribe. 

The celebration most appropriate to a Univer- | 
sity must blend literature and science with the 
indulgence of patriotic feeling. The board 
therefore recommend, for the fourth of July, 
reading the Declaration of Independence, with 
suitable solemnities ; orations on the day and on 
other subjects, historical, literary and scientific : 
to be spoken or read, under the regulation of the 
Faculty. They reccommend that the subjects 
of composition shall be given to the students, a 
suitable time before hand.—That each student 
who pleases, may compose an oration or write a 
discussion, on such as he may select.--That these 
compositions with the name of the author be 
submitted to the Faculty for their inspection and 
criticism; That such as are deemed proper 
to be publicly read or spoken have their seals 
broken and be returned to their authors, for 
the purpose of being read or spoken: and that 
those which may not be deemed proper for pub- 
lic exhibition be returned to their authors, with 
the seals unbroken. 

For the twenty-second of February, they re- 
commend, under similar regulations, composi- 
tions on subjects, iliustrating the life and cha- 





4. The bell shall be rung every morning 
throughout the session at dawn: the students 
shall rise at this signal, dress themselves without 
delay and be prepared for business at sunrise, at 
which time the Proctor shall, at least once a 
week, inspect their apartments and see that they 
are in proper order. He shall scrupulously re- 
port all breaches of this enactment to the Chair- 
man: and any student who shall violate it shall 
be subject to any of the minor or major punish- 
ments. 

Public orations and public addresses, deliy- 
ered by students, affecting, in some degree, the 
reputation of the institution, and interfering with 
the more regular Academic pursuits, must be, at 
all times, subject to the control of the Faculty, 

Therefore, resolved, that no student shall de- 
liver any public oration or public address, writ- 
ten or extempore, without leave of the Faculty, 
or pain of any of the minor or major punish- 
ments. 

6. Leave to the students to partake of festive 
entertainments may be granted by the Chairman : 


| but as such entertainments are, for the most part, 


unfriendly to collegiate duties, they should be 
allowed with caution, and unlicensed indulgence 
in them should be vigilantly restrained. 

7. So much of the enactments as requires a 
student, absent from the precincts after night, 


| on a Visit to a private family, to give a written 


memorandum thereof to the Proctor, shall be 
and is hereby repealed: but all such absences 
without leave, unless on a visit to a respeciable 
private family are strictly prohibited, under the 
penalties prescribed by the said enactments. 

8. The 14th. article of the 4th. chapter of the 
printed enactments shall be so construed, as to 
authorize the Faculty to dismiss from the insti- 
tution, in the manner therein provided, any stu- 
dent, who, in the opinion of the Faculty, from 
habitual delinquency in all or any of his classes, 
or from habitual idleness or inattention, or from 
any other bad habits, shall not be fulfilling the 
purposes for which he ought to have come to the 
institution, and shall not be likely to fulfil them 
if his parent or guardian shall not withdraw him, 
after having received notice thereof. 

ROBLEY DUNGLISON. 
Chairman of the Faculty. 
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